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ABSTRACT 



In the new economy, Americans need a strong foundation of 
basic skills and education to succeed in their adult roles as workers, family 
members, and citizens. Analysts estimate over 20 percent of Americans lack 
the foundation of basic skills and education they need. One way to understand 
how basic skills lead to success in the 21st century is to look at the demand 
for them in work, family, and community settings. In work, the need to apply 
basic skills to changing situations requires a higher level of fluency, 
speed, and accuracy. Changes in family life require adults to use their 
literacy and math skills to acquire information and build a base of knowledge 
for decisions about health care, finances, and retirement. In the community, 
Americans need strong basic skills to exercise their rights and participate 
fully as citizens. Services are provided to adults through basic skills, 
family literacy, English as a second language (ESL) and general educational 
development (GED) programs coordinated under the Workforce Investment Act . 
Three priorities to expand and improve services are to increase resources, 
increase access, and improve instruction. A publication that summarizes 
discussions that took place at the 2000 National Literacy Summit, "From the 
Margins to the Mainstream, " could provide a blueprint for the federal 
government for investing in the adult education and literacy system. 
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BUILDING A LEVEL PLAYING FIELD 



As the 21 st century begins, the citizens of the United States find themselves living 
and working in a new economy — one built on a foundation of information and 
communications technology. This new economy provides advantages to people who 
possess both educational credentials. and strong basic skills. 1 Those basic skills 
include reading, writing, math, the ability to speak English, and a range of additional 
skills, such as the ability to think critically, to work in collaborative problem-solving 
groups, and to use computers and other technology tools. In this new economy, a 
high school diploma, by itself, less often leads to a career with a good future (Sum, 
Fogg, & Mangum, 2001). At least two years of postsecondary education or its 
equivalent in vocational training is becoming the minimum qualification for jobs that 
pay a living wage, provide basic benefits, and offer a chance for advancement. 

Adults who possess sufficient skills and education are prepared to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the new economy. 

The tasks involved in managing individual and family lives have also become 
more demanding. Dealing effectively with insurance policies, securing and handling 
health information and benefits, managing credit, and planning for retirement require 
well-developed reading, writing, and math skills and a basic foundation of know- 
ledge about these matters. In addition, schools are setting the bar higher for children. 
Although improvements in schools will help them meet these new demands, children 
will also need the support of educated parents. 

The rights and responsibilities of citizenship in communities, states, and the 
nation are now more demanding as well. Every citizen should understand the basic 
principles that underlie threats to the environment, trends in our global economy, and 
possible effects of changes in tax, welfare, education, and other social policies. As 
communities become part of an interdependent world, every citizen needs to be 
prepared to play a role in participating in local political and civic arenas and in 
maintaining and improving the quality of life in our country. 

The changes taking place over the next century will require all adults to 
continue learning throughout their lives. They will be learning on the job, at home, 
and in both traditional formal settings and new informal ways, some of which have 
yet to be invented. 



1 This document will use the term “basic skills” to mean both cognitive skills, such as reading, and the 
knowledge, such as vocabulary, needed to use that skill. 
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As these changes offer immense new possibilities, the playing field is much 
bigger and more complex than before. It is, however, a level playing field only for 
those who have a good education and the strong basic skills people need to succeed 
in their adult roles as workers, family members, and citizens in the new economy. 
People who do not possess high levels of these skills will find it difficult to keep up 
with the new demand for continuous lifelong learning. If all adults in the United 
States are to have an opportunity to reach their full potential, access to an education 
that provides a strong foundation for further learning must be available not only to 
children but to adults as well. 

How Many Americans Lack the Foundation 
of Basic Skills and Education They Need? 

This report estimates and describes the portion of the adult population that does not 
have the basic skills and education needed to succeed in the 21 st century. Its analysis 
builds on work reported in New Skills for a New Economy (Comings, Sum, & Uvin, 
2001), which focused only on the state of Massachusetts. It applies the formula 
developed for New Skills for a New Economy to the entire country as well as to 
individual states for which the needed data are readily available. 

This report looks at the national workforce of adults between the ages of 18 
and 64 who are neither studying full-time nor institutionalized. Although some 
adults who are younger and older than this are active in the workforce, more than 90 
percent of all workers are between the ages of 18 and 64. The analysis undertaken in 
New Skills for a New Economy found that these workers fall into three categories, 
each representing a different educational challenge: limited ability to speak English, 
lack of a high school credential, and insufficient skills for the modem workplace. 
Although some adults may face two or even all three challenges, this analysis puts 
them in the challenge that presents the most immediate barrier to success and 
eliminates any overlap among categories. 

• The language challenge group includes immigrants who have limited English 
speaking skills. Some of these adults are in the workforce and some are not, but 
all might be interested in working if they had sufficient English skills. 

• The educational credential challenge group includes native-born and 
immigrant adults who speak English proficiently but who dropped out of school 
before achieving a high school credential. Some of these adults are in the 
workforce and some are not, but all might be interested in working if they had 
high school credentials and could, through employment and further education, 
begin a career that would eventually provide good pay and benefits. 
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• The new literacy challenge group includes adults who speak English profi- 
ciently and have a high school credential but whose basic skills are generally 
considered insufficient for the modem workplace. All of these adults are 
employed either full-time or part-time, or they are unemployed but actively 
looking for work. Such workers could compete for good jobs 15 years ago, but 
now the new economy demands a higher level of basic skills for these same jobs. 

The number of working-age adults in the United States in each challenge 
category during 1992 was estimated directly from the household sample of the 1992 
National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) public-use data set. The following chart 
(Figure 1) estimates the number of adults in the United States who fall into the three 
categories. 



Figure 1: 1992 National Estimate for All Three Challenges 





Language 


Credential 


New Literacy 


Total 


Number of U.S. 
Adults 


6,466,383 


23,247,930 


34,288,383 


64,002,696 


(18-64) 

Percent of total 


4.7% 


17.0% 


20.1% 


41.8% 


U.S. Adults 
(18-64) 








- 



Similar data are available for 13 states. Eleven of these states participated in 
the 1992 State Adult Literacy Survey (SALS). These states provided funding to the 
National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) to increase their sample population. These 
larger samples allow for reliable state-level estimates of the three challenge 
populations in each state. In addition, Oregon undertook its own parallel NALS- 
compatible literacy survey in 1991. It did not, however, include the same self-report 
question about English language proficiency, so other language-related questions 
were used to estimate the challenge populations for Oregon. Had Oregon collected 
its data in the same way that the SALS states did, the language challenge population 
would probably be lower, and the other two challenge populations would probably 
be higher. Data for Massachusetts were drawn from the New Skills for a New 
Economy report. The following chart (Figure 2) presents the 13 state-level estimates. 
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Figure 2: State Estimates for All Three Challenges, Number of 18-64 Year Old 
Adults in the Challenge, and Percent of the Total State 18-64 Population 





Language 


Credential 


New Literacy 


Total 


California 


2,224,026 


2,006,628 


3,655,402 


7,886,056 




13.1% 


11.8% 


18.1% 


43.1% 


Illinois 


294,441 


1,011,691 


1,499,022 


2,805,154 




4.8% 


16.3% 


19.5% 


40.6% 


Indiana 


21,318 


582,576 


668,784 


1,272,678 




0.7% 


19.4% 


17.8% 


37.9% 


Iowa 


15,200 


188,845 


309,965 


514,010 




1 .0% 


12.6% 


16.5% 


30.1% 


Louisiana 


65,511 


728,114 


644,385 


1,438,010 




2.8% 


31.2% 


21.6% 


55.6% 


Massachusetts 


195,000 


280,000 


677,000 


1,152,000 




6.0% 


8.8% 


21.2% 


36.0% 


New Jersey 


269,971 


684,074 


1,090,408 


2,044,453 




6.3% 


16.0% 


. 19.7% 


42.0% 


New York 


873,147 


1,582,331 


2,784,248 . 


5,239,726 




8.7% 


15.8% 


21.5% 


46.0% 


Ohio 


31,109 


1,042,066 


1,429,895 


2,692,673 




0.5% 


17.8% 


20.2% 


38.5% 


Oregon 


207,188 


147,845 


70,375 


425,408 




13.2% 


9.4 % 


4.5% 


27.1% 


Pennsylvania 


83,148 


883,570 


1,725,955 


2,692,673 




1.3% 


14.1% 


21.2% 


36.6% 


Texas 


908,173 


1,554,754 


2,496,395 


4,959,286 




9.6% 


16.4% 


22.2% 


48.2% 


Washington 


80,273 


324,108 


536,634 


941,015 




2.8% 


11.1% 


15.7% 


29.6% 
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Figure 2 demonstrates that each state has a considerable problem, although 
the relative size of each challenge population varies from one state to another. At the 
low end, in Oregon, Washington, and Iowa, 2 30 percent or less of the population age 
18-64 faces one or more of these challenges, whereas in Texas and Louisiana, about 
half or more of the population faces a challenge. The distribution of the population 
facing the various challenges varies widely from state to state as well. In Oregon, for 
example, where literacy skills are known to be high, 3 less than 5 percent of the 
population age 18-64 faces a new literacy challenge, whereas in most of the other 
states in the table, the comparable percentage is 20 percent or higher. 

These figures are based on data now nearly a decade old. A study undertaken 
as part of the preparation for the 2002 replication of the NALS suggests that the 
population with the language challenge will probably remain roughly the same size, 
whereas the population with the educational credential challenge will probably 
decrease slightly, and the population with the new literacy challenge will probably 
increase (Reder & Edmonston, 2000). These estimates, however, were made before 
2000 Census data were available. 

The preliminary U.S. Census Bureau estimate of the nation’s population is 
281,400,000, nearly seven million larger than the estimates made immediately prior 
to the 2000 Census. 4 Most of these seven million additional people are probably 
undocumented immigrants. If these estimates prove to be accurate, the population 
with the language challenge may be markedly larger in 2000 than it was in 1990. 

An analysis of the March 2000 Current Population Survey (CPS) data on the 
educational attainment of the immigrant population over the age of 16 reveals that 
36 percent of new immigrants arrive without a high school diploma or General 
Educational Development (GED) certificate. 5 As immigrants who do not have a 
high school diploma learn to speak English well, they will move from the language 
challenge into the educational credential challenge. In addition, many states are 
instituting high school graduation tests that may increase the number of students who 



2 In 1992, the percentage of the population over the age of 60 was higher in these states than in all but 
two other states, Florida and Pennsylvania. At the time, older adults were less likely than younger 
adults to hold a high school diploma, and NALS found that literacy skill level was inversely related to 
age. 

3 Stephen Reder discusses this more fully in an Overview of the Longitudinal Study of Adult Learning , 
a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Seattle, 
April 2001. 

4 The U.S. Census Bureau has increased its estimate of the undocumented immigrant population to 
nine million. 

5 All high school students ages 16-24 are excluded from the educational count totals. 
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do not graduate. These requirements may add more high school dropouts to the 
population of adults facing the educational credential challenge. 

In determining how many workers fall into the new literacy challenge 
category, New Skills for a New Economy drew from the 1992 NALS (Kirsch, et al., 
1994), with additional data from the 1990 Census of Population and Housing and the 
monthly CPS of the late 1990s. NALS tested 26,000 Americans who were 16 years 
of age and older. The participants were randomly selected to represent the adult 
population in the country as a whole, and then additions were made to the sample to 
provide enough data for specific states and for the prison population (1,100 inmates 
in 80 federal and state prisons). In a one-hour session, each participant was tested 
for reading and math skills using materials that simulated the literacy demands of 
everyday life and interviewed about demographic, employment, education, and other 
characteristics. 

The assessment involved three scales. The first measured prose literacy, 
which included the knowledge and skills needed to locate and use information 
contained in text such as editorials, news stories, poems, and fiction. The second 
measured document literacy, which included the knowledge and skills needed to 
locate and use information contained in documents such as job applications, payroll 
forms, transportation schedules, maps, tables, and graphs. The third was quantitative 
literacy, which included the knowledge and skills needed to apply arithmetic 
operations to tasks such as balancing a checkbook, computing a tip, completing an 
order form, or determining the amount of interest from a loan advertisement. 

NALS measured these literacy and math skills on a continuous 0 to 500 point 
scale and then reported its findings in terms of five levels, Level 1 (lowest profi- 
ciency) to Level 5 (highest proficiency). Each level represents a range of skills. At 
the bottom of Level 1 are those who have almost no skill in literacy and math, while 
at the top of Level 5 are people who could manage almost any reading or math task. 
Only people who scored in the lowest range of Level 1 are illiterate in the sense that 
they cannot read at all. Most people performing at Level 1 can locate a single piece 
of information in a short and simple piece of text, but they have trouble with tasks 
requiring them to locate information in longer, moderately complicated text. They 
can solve simple math problems when the numbers and the operations are provided, 
but adults at Level 1 find it difficult to solve the same problems when they must 
locate the numbers and the operations in a piece of text. Those adults who scored at 
Level 2 can locate information in moderately complicated text and solve simple math 
problems when the numbers and operations must be found in a piece of text. 

Even though most would not qualify as illiterate, adults in Level 1 are at a severe 
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disadvantage, and those in Level 2 are disadvantaged, in relation to the demands of 
21 st century life. 

Adults who scored in NALS Level 3 were able to locate several relevant 
pieces of information in complicated and lengthy text and solve problems that 
required locating several numbers in a text and determining which operation to use. 
Examples of Level 3 tasks are using a flight schedule to plan travel arrangements for 
a meeting, writing a brief letter explaining an error made on a credit card bill, and 
identifying information from a bar graph that depicts sources of energy and years of 
production. 

NALS Level 3 tasks are becoming common for workers in the new economy, 
and most people performing at Levels 1 and 2 usually cannot accomplish these tasks 
or find it difficult to consistently complete them correctly. These are also the kinds 
of tasks required by most postsecondary education and training programs. In fact, 
NALS found that only 17 percent of degree-seeking postsecondary students scored in 
Levels 1 and 2. NALS Level 3 is becoming broadly recognized as a minimum 
performance standard for jobs that pay a good salary and benefits. It includes the 
skills that employers expect college graduates to have, and both the National 
Governors’ Association and the National Educational Goals Panel have identified 
NALS Level 3 as the minimum standard for the 21 st century. 

Like most standardized tests and national surveys, NALS has received 
criticism. Some of the critics suggest that the way in which the NALS data were 
analyzed placed too many people in Levels 1 and 2. The basis for this argument is 
that some people in NALS Level 2, for example, were able to accomplish some but 
not all of the NALS Level 3 tasks. The other argument is that NALS used tasks 
(balancing a checkbook, for example) that might be unfamiliar to some people (in 
the preceding example, those who do not have checking accounts). People who have 
never had a checking account might have been able to answer a question that used 
the same math had the task been something they do all the time, possibly a similar 
task that takes place in their work. 

These criticisms do not undermine the findings presented here because this 
report is focused on the demands of the new economy. The kinds of tasks used in 
the NALS are similar to those demanded in the 21 st century workplace. In addition, 
the new economy needs workers who are able to apply these skills with accuracy and 
speed and in diverse settings. 
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The 2002 replication of the NALS will soon provide an indication of whether 
the population with the new literacy challenge has increased or decreased. 6 Once 
data from the 2000 Census and the 2002 replication of the NALS are available, 
the nation will have a reliable estimate of the number of people with the three 
challenges. The existing trends suggest that the total population that could benefit 
from services will be larger in 2000 than it was in 1990, and that this will, in large 
part, be the result of immigration. 

Official estimates of the immigrant population, based on the national March 
2000 CPS survey, reveal that 1 1,565,000 foreign-bom persons residing in the United 
States at that time had migrated to the country some time between 1990 and March 
2000. 7 These immigrants represent 45 percent of the estimated net increase in the 
nation’s population between April 1990 and March 2000. Including the children 
bom in the United States to immigrant women during the 1990s gives immigrant and 
first-generation Americans a 70 percent share of the population increase. As Steven 
Camorata remarked in a recent paper on national immigration developments for the 
Center for Immigration Studies, “Immigration has become the determinate factor in 
population growth” (Camorata, 2001). The United States may now be dependent on 
immigration for future increases in the size of its workforce. 

The 64 million working-age adults who fall into the estimate of the three 
challenge populations are not a problem; they are a national resource. The 
6.5 million working age adults who fall into the language challenge category 
represent a resource that, after they improve their English skills, could provide the 
growing workforce our country needs. The 23 million working-age adults who fall 
into the educational credential challenge category are a resource that, after they 
complete a GED, could gain the postsecondary education and training needed to fill 
the new economy jobs being developed by advancing technology. The 34 million 
workers who fall into the new literacy challenge category represent a resource that, 
after they improve their basic skills, could help their employers better compete in the 
new economy. 



6 Individual states should invest in enhancing the sample sizes of their data within the 2002 national 
assessment of adult literacy so that the sizes, demographic characteristics, and trends of their 
challenge populations are clearly established. 

7 The population estimates include as foreign bom those individuals who were bom in the American 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam, or one of the other outlying territories of the United States. While 
immigrants from these areas are U.S. citizens, their entry into the United States increases the size of 
the resident population of the country. 
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